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animals [Organisms]. Chapters VIII to X give some of the most 
important facts and principles of neurology. Chapters XI to XVI 
cover the whole field of psychology in a concise fashion. . . . Chap- 
ters XVII to XX state the most important facts with regard to the 
beginning of social evolution. . ." (pages viii-ix.). 

The book will undoubtedly meet with the fervent disapproval of 
many experts in the fields from which Mr. Parmelee has topped the 
choicest grain. None the less it brings together the data in a small 
compass, and discusses their more obvious bearing on social evolution. 
The method is interesting. Mr. Parmelee insists that phenomena 
requiring extra-phenomenal explanations are extra- phenomenal, or else 
capable of scientific explanation, in which case they belong once more 
to the category of phenomena (e. g. pages 287-288). He attempts 
the scientific explanation, by arranging and discussing the work of 
actual investigators of (and authorities on) phenomena. That he pre- 
fers to stand rather with H. S. Jennings and Jacques Loeb than with 
Titchener, Bergson and others is apparently due to the fact that the 
theories of Jennings and Loeb seem to him capable of considerable 
experimental verification. 

In but one part of the book is there a lapse from ample clarity. 
The chapters devoted to neurology are so bestrewn with terms far 
beyond the lay mind that they are confusing and not helpful. 

The bibliography is a monument to recent progress. Two hundred 
and thirty-seven titles are quoted, of which ninety per cent have ap- 
peared since 1890. 

F. A. Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

Republican France, her Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissi- 
tudes and Social Life. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. Boston, 
Small, Maynard & Company. No date. — x, 511 pp. 

This is a fascinating book; less a history than a gallery of portraits, 
a narrative of historical incidents, lacking in perspective yet crowded 
with data, revealing an intimate knowledge of men and things but 
more like a work of reference than a record of personal experiences. 
The fascination lies in the material rather than in the way in which it 
is presented, and yet, the very commonplaceness of its reflections are 
so in tone with its easy journalistic manner that, accepting it for what 
it is, one is forced to admit a sort of charm in the narrative as well. 
Graphic touches in personal description lighten up a sort of encyclo- 
paedic treatment of biography ; and many a hint of personal eccen- 
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tricity or obscure trend of public opinion makes the historical treatment 
both valuable and interesting. There might, apparently, have been 
much more of this incidental material had the author chosen to give it, 
for as the correspondent of the London Illustrated News and the Pall 
Mall Gazette in Paris, he had ample opportunity to penetrate into 
corners where one may gather that kind of information which gives the 
charm to the indiscretions of memoirs of the senescent* But our 
author is anything but indiscreet. He seldom intrudes himself upon 
the reader, and then only in the plural "we." He was apparently 
present at many famous incidents, saw both Thiers and Gambetta in 
their homes and had the entree to salons where politics was largely 
"fixed" in the days of intrigue under MacMahon; yet only a faint 
reflection is given of these intimacies. 

The special value of the volume lies in the light it throws upon the 
complexion of the successive ministries through the history of the 
republic. There is little here of original contribution ; but only those 
who have had the opportunity to study France at first hand and have 
the time to trace through journalistic sources the varying attitudes of 
parliamentary groups as well as of their leaders, can really understand 
the internal history of the republic. Mr. Vizetelly has drawn together 
much of this information, and presented the material with an impar- 
tiality which one could not expect from a similar survey written by a 
Frenchman. His standpoint is in general that of a fairly conservative 
republican. He has little understanding of the social problems which 
are fronting France to-day and not much interest in them. But when 
ideas incorporate themselves in men and the men begin to act, the 
deeds are recorded by our chronicler. Altogether, one is thankful 
that he has not intruded more philosophy and has told his story in 
journalistic fashion, with its rambling, newsy, irrelevant items strewn 
along it. Any other treatment by him would have been a failure , and 
this is a success. 

J. T. Shotwell. 



